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postal service, the telegraph, service, and travel through
the air.

EAILW^YS

On January 1, 1913, the railways in the Ottoman Em-
pire totalled 1,046 miles in Europe and 2,836 miles in
Asia, a total of 3,882 miles or less than that of Belgium.
The territorial losses resulting from the Balkan Wars
reduced severely the European mileage left to Turkey;
while in detached Asiatic provinces, including railway
construction since 1914, Syria has now 850 miles of rail-
way, Palestine 479 miles, not to mention the Hejaz rail-
way in Arabia and the developments in Iraq. In the
Turkey of January 1,1924, there is a dearth of rail com-
munications, best illustrated perhaps by the non-exist-
ence of any railways in central or eastern Asia Minor
(except the Baghdad line near the extreme southern
frontier), or anywhere near the Turkish Black Sea coast.
From a railway standpoint, Turkey, similar to China,
India, and other backward countries, is greatly under-
developed.

There is nothing resembling a unified railway system
in Turkey due to independent penetration by nationals
of foreign countries in their desire to cultivate special
spheres of influence. The sordid story of blackmail and
bribery which accompanied the promotion and the opera-
tion of railways in Turkey reflects little credit on con-
cessionaires, foreign chancellories, or Ottoman officials.
Because these concessions involve agricultural, mineral,
and "building privileges as well, all of which required the
Imperial irade, the diplomatic negotiations are described
in the chapter on Levantine Concession-Hunting, to which
the reader is referred fox interesting details.

The serious obstacle to railway development has been
the financial problem. The Turks have been unable to
provide the necessary funds. The many internal troubles